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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
(Concluded from page 116.) 





We might pass over the following summary 
of the progress of the Bible Cause in foreign 
tands, siuce muck of the iotelligence has al 
ready appeared in our iast volume But bay- 
in many new subscribers, and wishing to give 
» general knowledge of this stupenduous, this 
clurious work, in which the Christian werld 
jsxo successtully engaged, we continue our 
extracts, 

RUSSIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

This prosperous Member of the great 
Christian Confederacy but little more 
tian seven years ago had not an exist- 
ence; yet now it is flourishes beyond 
ihe most sanguine expectations of its 
founders,boasts One Hundred and T wen- 
ty eflicient Auxiliaries, and, with their 
co-operation, has printed the Sacred 
Scriptures in Twenty-six languages or 
dialects, into twelve of which, they have 
now, for the first time, been translated ; 
and translations are preparing into seven 


ianguages or dialects besides those which — 


have been published. The total num- 
ber of copies of the Scriptures published 
or printing by the Russian Bible Society 
is 871,600: besides which, they have 
purchased copies frem Foreign Coun- 
iries, and distributed them, in thirteen 
lasguages ; making a total of Forty-six 
diferent languages and dialects in which 
taey have promoted the circulation or 
wanslation of the Sacred Scriptures. 

The zeal which has inspired efforts 
thus signally blessed by the Great Head 
ul the Church, so far from abating, is 
sreatly on the increase, and the eflects 
produced are highly encouraging and 
pleasing. Every where,” says the 
Prince Galitzin, “ the Spirit of the Lord 
's Inclining men to receive that Word of 
Salvation that nourishes up to Eternal 
Life, Every where labourers are rais- 
‘d to go:into the Vineyard of the Lord. 
“very where the Harvest is ripening. 

Behold the day is come,’ it may now 
be truly said, according to the word of 





the Lord by the mouth of the Prophet, 
‘Behold, the day is come, saith the 
Lord, that the plowman shall overtake 
the reaper, and the treader of grapes 
him that soweth seed, and the moun- 
tains shall drop sweet wine, and all the 
hills shall melt.” “In the different 
governments,” continues the Prince, 
“both near and remote, in the village 
and in the desert, in snow-clad Siberia, 
and upon the mountains of Caucasus and 
Uralia, are to be found lovers of the 
Word of God ; who, of theirown accord, 
aud without any earthly, selfish views of 
gain, are engaged in the work of trans- 
lating the Gospels, and other parts of 
the Bible, into the various languages and 
dialects spoken by the tribes who inhab- 
it Russia; people who never before e- 
ven heard of this Divine Book. The 
reading of the Scriptures is also becom-. 
ing more general among us and our vil- 
lagers, who in many places assemble to- 
gether on the Sabbath and other Holy 
days, to spend them in reading their Bi- 
bles; and in some places, even the youth 
are occupied in the instruetion of their 
parents who have not been taught to 
read.” 

The continued patronage of the illus- 
trious Alexander gives new life and vig- 
our to the labours of this great Society, 
and its numerous Associates, and the ex- 
ertions employed, both in the central 
Institution at Petersburgh, and in the 
several auxiliaries, correspond with the 
magnitude of the common undertaking, 
and the importance of the end to which 
it isdirected. ‘The Emperor has enjoin- 
ed the reading of the Sacred Scriptures 
in all the Seminaries of instruction in 
his dominions; and he cyinced the 
warmth and permanency of his attach- 
ment to the Bible cause on a receut oc- 
casion, when, after pronouncing a bles- 
sing ow its pious supporters, he made 
this noble declarai‘on: “1 find this un- 
dertaking not merecy worthy of my at 
tentiva, No, 1 am pepetrated py it to 
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the inmost recesses'of iny soul. I reck- 
on the promotion of it my most sacred 
duty ; because, on it depends the tem- 

oral and eternal happiness of those 
whom Providence has commiited to my 
care.” 

The Managers of the American Bible 
Society have deemed # their duty to 
commence a correspondence with the 
Society at Pétersburgh, and have trans- 
mitted them, as well as the Society at 
London, specimens of the various edi- 
tions of the Scriptures published at their 
press, 

PARIS. 

The auspicious circumstance of the 
establishment of a Protestant Bible So- 
ciety at Paris was mentioned, on collat- 
eral information of the fact, in the last 
Annual Report. Of this event the Man- 


agers of the American Bible Society 
have recently received official notice, in 
a ietter addressed to their Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence, by one of the 
Secretaries of this new and most impor- 
tant ally, accompanied by the first An- 
nual Report of its Directors. (See Rel. 


Int. Vol. IV. page 727.) This very 
acceptable communication is conceived 


in the genuine spirit of the Gospel of 


Christ, and full of the most affectionate 
expressions of regard towards the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. The Managers have 
not failed to reciprocate its fraternal sen- 
timents, nor to express, in terms of Chris- 
tian affection, their high gratification at 
the accession of so important a member 
to the great Bible Confederacy, and their 


best wishes for its prosperity and success.. 


The French Society is under the pres- 
idency of the Marquis De Jaucourt, Min- 
ister of State, and Peer of France. It 
appears from the summary of its pro- 
ceedings given in the Annual Report, 
that in the first year of its existence the 
Society received from yearly contribu- 
tions, donations, and the sales of the 
Holy Scriptures, 39,797 franks; that 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
had made them a grant of £500 ster- 
ling, with a donation of several thou- 
saud bibles and Testaments in French, 
German, Italian, and ancient and mod- 
ern Greek. The Basle Bible Society 
also placed at their disposal a considera- 
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ble number of Bibles and T: staments: 
so that with these supplies, and purchys, 
es made with their own funds, their Cop, 
mittee has been enabled to enter upon 
course of liberal distribution. 

They represent the demand for th 
Sacred Scriptures to exceed their pres. 
ent means of supply; but as active meas. 
ures have been pursued for - making 
known its object, and promoting sub- 
scriptions in its behalf, not only in the 
Capital, but throughout the departineats, 
there can be but little doubt, but every 
difficulty of this sort will speedily be re. 
moved. ‘Threugh the agency of the Coy. 
mittee, and the personal exertions of the 
Rev. Doctor Pinkerton, Auxiliary So. 
cieties have already been multiplied in 
the south of France. Circumstances 
compelling this Society to assume the 
denomination of a Protestant Bible so- 
ciety, the Consistories of Charches at- 
tached to that comimunion have also ye- 
ry generally assumed the functions of 
Auxiliaries, and promise efficient sup- 
port to the Parent Institution. 

UNITED NETHERLANDS. 

The United Netherlands Bible Socie- 
ty has the countenance and iavour of the 
King; and the Prince of Orange is its 
official patron. The parent Society at 
Amsterdam derives powerful support 
from its large Auxiliaries at Rotterdam 
and the Hague, and from many otliers 
of lesser note. The prosperous state of 
its affairs was evinced by a distribution 
in its: fourth year of double the number 
of Bibles and Testaments issued in the 
year preceding. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Tn Switzerland a new impulse has beet 
given to the numerous Bible Societies 
spread throughout its cantons, by the 
visit of the Reverend Mr. Owen, one of 
the Secretaries of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, deputed by that body 
for the purpose from whose interesting 
correspondence extracts will by append- 
edto this Report. The Managers, how- 
ever, cannot forbear mentioning, that of 
the Institutions in Switzerland, by that 
at Basle alone seven presses are kept 
constantly employed; that the Bible So- 
ciety of St. Gail has in five years <listt- 
buted 11,243 Testaments among Catho 








VWMente 
ne, . chiefly on the application of Parish 
ir Com. rristers of that communion ; that the 
“Upona options of the Society at Bern are con- 
ted on a great scale,and with increas- 
for the s resources, and the spirit of religious 
ir pres quiry So. roused, that no stock of Bi- 
i anak es they can obtain is found adequate to 
nakine se demand; and while the Bible cause 
9 sub. cenerally prosecuted throughout the 
Yn the ygpentons with an earnestness that prom- 
nents MEao the happiest results, ¢ atholics, beth 
every Fey and ecclesiastical, yield to vone of 
be re ir brethren in zeal for the diffusion of 
onl ie Oracles of God. 
Of the GERMANY AND PRUSSIA. _ 
vy So Tn Germany and Prussia there is evinc- 
ied in da growing attachment among all or- 
bites ers ol people to the truths of Divine 
+ he evelation 5 Bible Societies are numer- 
. a us; and the detail of their leading meas- 
igat res, as given by the Commitee of the 
spi ritish and Foreign Bible Society, evin- 
Pi es that they are governed by enlarged 
sup. nd liberal views, and their proceedings 
onducted with alacrity and vigour. 
DANISH. 
aa! The Danish Bible Society, under the 
“tha residency of Count Schimmelman, Min- 
tae ster of State, and the sanction of the 
rink ing, Who generously contributed 4,000 
sie IX dollars to its funds, manifests a high 
a gree of zeal, has greatly augmented 
aa he oumber of its tributary Institutions, 
oer mac’ the amount of its pecuniary receipts, 
oe * is rapidly extending its influence 
7a voughout ihe Danish dominions. Anin- 
he resting fact is mentioned as having oc- 
urred in the Sleswick Holstein Bible So- 
ety in that kingdom under the presiden- 
ee ae his S« rene Highness the Landgrave 
a pt Messe. “The Committee of the British 
he ee oreign Bible Society prescnied that 
of tee with a set of stereot pe plates 
ne * uther’s German Bible, and an edi- 
me « . of ten thousand copies was inmmedi- 
; wey commenced, the printing of which 
.. was periormed by the pupilsin the Deaf 
"i ‘d Dumb Asylum; and thus, 2s one 
+ > cette feelingly remarked, the 
t tt um) were rendered “ propa- 
t silors of the Word of God, and preach- 





















*rs of the Gospel of Jesus Chiist.” 
SWEDISH 

_The Swedish National Bible Society, 

“tected both by the former and present 
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Monarch, with its numerous Associates 
in the different provinces of the kingdom, 
displays,” say the British committee, 
“a bright example of concord, stability, 
and perseverance in disseminating the 
word of the living God among its atten- 
tive and grateful population.” ‘The pop- 
ulation of whole parishes, it is said, have 
united in making application for this best 
earthly treasure. ‘The distribution for 
the last year was equal to that of the two 
preceding years united, and though its 
number of presses had been increased, 
and its printiug establishment put on the 
must liberal scale, yet the provision was 
still found inadequate to meet the call 
for Bibles awakened in every part of the 
kingdom. 
MALTA. 

In the Mediterranean, the Malta Soci- 
ety forms the centre of Bible operations. 
Its labours have been rewarded with 
good success, not ovly with the Island, 
but also in the Ionian Isles, on the shore 
of Egypt, and of the Archipelago. 

SMYRNA. 

At Smyrna also a Bible Society has. 
been formed, from which much good is 
anticipated. And it is delightful toadd, 
that the assiduous labours of Dr. Pinker- 
ton, besides many other results of the 
most satisfactory nature, have been re- 
warded with the singular and most joy- 
ful event of the establishment of a Bible 
Society in the city of Aruens. This 
adventurous champion of the Bible thus 
announces to his principals the unlooked 
for occurrence. ‘The Scholar and the 
Christian will alike partake of his exalt- 
ed emotions. 

“I have a theme of a different kind, 
and one which is still dearer to my heart 
than even that which’ ] have now touch- 
ed: I have news to communicate which 
will fill your hearts with joy. ATHENS 
ALSO IS BECOME THE SEAT OF A BiBLE 
Society |”? (See page 17.) 

CALCUTTA. 

In the Fast, the Calcutta Auxiliary 
Bible Society is prosecuting its desigas, 
the leading one of which is the dissem- 
ination of the Holy Scriptures in the 
languages of the country, with steady 
perseverance. ‘This is stated, “as part 
of the fruits of its seventh year,” the 
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coinpletion of two editions of the entire 
Bible, and of two distinct editions of the 
New Testament, in three Asiatic lan- 
guages: besides a smali edition, in a 
fourth language, of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew. The languages in whieh these 
works were executed were the Armeni- 
an, the Malay, the Hindoostanee, and 
the Bengalee. A great eagerness is 
manifested by the natives for the posses- 
sion of the inestimable Volume of Reve- 
lation.. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society having oflered five hundred 
pounds sterling for the first thousand cep- 
jes of every approved translation of the 
New Testament into any dialect of In- 
dia, in which no translation has been 
previously printed, the Serampore trans- 
jJators are mentioned by the Committee 
of ihat Society as having satisfactorily 
complied with the terms proposed by 
accomplishing and printing three ver- 
sions, the Pushtoo, the Kunkun, and the 
‘Telinga or Teloogo; by w hich, on the 
presentation of the required number of 
copies of each, they are entitled to 15001. 
sterling from the Committee. 

Besides the Calcutta Society, Bible 
‘Societies are in active opperation at Bom- 
say, CoLomso, and SuMATRA, and 
several Bible Associations have been 
formed at, and in the vicinity of MApraAs. 

The difficult undertaking of translat- 
ing the Scriptures into the Chinese lan- 
guage has been to a considerable extent 
accomplished both at Serampore and 
Canton. The whole of the New Testa- 
“ment, and large portions of the Old, 
have already been published and sent to 
various parts of China, and to other pla- 
ces where any considerable number of 
Chinese are settled. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

In New South Wales a promising So- 
ciety is formed, and a Branch Society at 
Van Dieman’s land, and both at Cale- 
don, in Southern Africa, and at Sierra 
Leone, on the Western Coast, there are 
active, useful Bible Institutions. 

It would be a blameable oniission to 
close this rapid and imperfect sketch of 
the pregress of the Bible cause in vari- 
ous parts of the world, if the Managers 
lid not revert to the Continent of Eu- 
rope, to notice the continued indefatiga- 
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ble efforts of the Catholic Profes 
Leander Van Ess. Without dispar 
ment to his many worthy and exceljy 
associates, he stands pre-eminent ing 
tivity and zeal, and his labours have 
crowned with the happiest effects. Th, 
are especially directed to the benefit J 
the members of his own religious pers 
sion ; and ip his determined course, ; 
though compelled to encounter Opps 
tion, ‘he has not been unsupported |) 
many Catholie Prefates, Ministers a: 
Layinen. A Catholic and a Greek \ 
tropolitan expressed their special ap 
bation of a grant of 5,000 rubles ina 
by the Russian Society, to aid him j 
his undisguised, and truly Christian 
deavours for the religious instruction 
his brethren. 

The Managers desire to conclude {hi 
extended communication with reneyei 
felicitations to their fellow members 
the Society on the prosperous state ¢ 
the noble cause in which the Christia 
World is now so extensively embarked 
and on the encouraging prospects of tha 
portion ef it which is confided to the 4 
merican Bible Society and its Auxiliary 
Institutions. In the retrospect of tix 
first inypulse given to this cause in tle 
origination of the British and Foreig 
Bible Society, only sixteen years agi, 
may it not be asked, who could hav 
believed that in the period which has iv 
tervened, such “great things” woul 
“have come to pass?” W ho can 10° 
believe, that, unblessed by him, who “' 
the Governor among the Nations,” «! 
“ruleth unto the ends of the earth’ 
such “ great things” could have bei 
achieved. Surely we should “speas © 
the glorious honour of his Majesty,” ¥¢ 
should “ abundantly utter the memo 
of his great goodness.” And what 4 
powerful incentive te increased exertica 
is derived, from the many singuler pro“ 
idential succours that have been afio' 
ed the labourers in this mighty underta® 
ing, from the manifest moral efiects « 
ready produced, and the still grea 
which may be expected in time to coil 
from its obvious association with the 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdo™ 
in the hearts of men and in the world 
and from the brightening prospects !! ® 
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wing of that propitious era, when 
wyery tongue shall contess that Jesus 
jist is Lord, to the glory of God the 
here? Let this, and various other 
ayded schemes of Christian enter- 
‘se, pow in successful prosecution, be 
wed inconnection “ with the growing 
dheavenly sympatby which is dilating 
lf in the humau heart ;” and may it 
t be said, in the language of a Europe- 
fellow lobourer, that *‘ a mighty ma- 
jinery isat work directed by God him- 
li, and impelled by the very move- 
ents of his Almighty hand.” 

Let us appreciate, at its just value, the 
onour vouchsafed us, of being “ work- 
is together with him,” and, under the 
vidance of his word and Spirit, go on 
» “do with our might whatsoever our 
ands find to do.” 





From the London Baptist Magazine. 
SERAMPORE. 
The following remarks on the climate of In- 


dia, are extracted from a Montbly Publication, 


conducted by the brethren at Serampore We 


present them to our readers not merely as com- 


inunicating much interesting information on 
thal subject, but as they serve to explain why 
natives can be supported at so much less ex- 
pense than Missionaries sent from Europe. 
The climate of India, if it be not fa- 
vourable to longevity, a point however, 
on which we ought to obtain far greater 
evidence than any yet collected, before it 
be decided in the negative, is highly fa- 
vourable to the enjoyment of the inhabit- 
ants, as it lessens in various ways the exc- 
penses necessary to their comfort. It 
makes a vast difference in the expense 
of a Habitation. In Britain, a house, 
while essentially necessary tothe preserv- 
ation of health, must be such as to be proof 
against the inclemency of the seasons. 
Scarcely the most robust constitution 
could bear a constant exposure tothe air 
during the whole twenty-four hours, even 
inthe warmest months of the year. In 
these circumstances what must the deli- 
cate, the diseased, the infirm, suffer in 
the most inclement seasons of the year, 
without a habitation sufficient to screen 
them from the rigour of the seasons! Far 
different is the climate of India. It is 
‘rue that the heat for some months is very 
steat, particularly about mid-day; but 
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then how soon is a shelter from the heat 
provided! It is afforded even by the 
sade of a tree; and,in many cases, even 
a single leaf of the Indian Arum, held by 
a native so as to overshadow his head, 
will be esteemed by him a sufficient shel- 
ter, while travelling under the meridian 
sun, perhaps at 120 degrees of -heat by 
fF abrenheit’sthemometer. Nor is it by any 
means uncommon to see a small shed 
formed by two bamboos cut from the 
hedge, placed so as to meet each other at 
the top, and covered by leaves from the 
neighbouring trees, forma nightly abode 
to a Hindoo for months together, while 
not above three feet in breadth at bottom, 
and not exceeding four feet in height. 
During certain months in the year, many 
from choice sleep in the open air during 
the whole night, often on the terrace ot 
their houses, without sustaining the least 
injury; and any one who takes a walk 
through the chief street of Calcutta suffi- 
ciently early, may see hundreds of the 
natives sleeping in the street at their own 
or their employer’s door, for perhaps the 
greater partof the year. A few rupees, 
therefore, will erect a dwelling which: 
shall be as well accommodated to the 
peculiarities of the climate, as one erected 
in Britain at ten times the expense. The 
eliect of this in the article of 1ent must 
be obvious to all. But this brings with 
it another advantage; the expense of 
erecting a comfortable habitation being 
so very small, almost every one is able to 
erect a house for himself. For this the 
wages of three or four months will often 
be sufficient, and sometimes a much less 
sum. ‘Thus the expense of rent, which 
the generality of the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain have te meet, the mildness of the 
climate in India almost wholly removes 
from its inhabitants. 

While the nature of the climate creates 
such a saving of expense to the natives 
relative to their habitations, it is scarce- 
ly less favourable relative to clothing. 
As detenee from the rigour of the seasons 
is so little needed, decency and orna- 
ment are the only objects in view. Iv 
these their simplicity of manners, and the 
unchanging form of their garments, re- 
duce the expense to a mere trifle; one 
fashion pervading the whole country, 
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their apparel never grows old by merely 
being seen as is sOmetimes the case in 
‘Europe among those classes of its inhabi- 
tants who are far from being opulent. 
Further, many articles of apparel highly 
necessary in Jcurope, are almost alto- 
gether unknown to the inhabitants of this 
mild climate. A separate covering for 
the head, either in the form of a cap or 
hat,is almost abhorred by Hindoos of both 
sexes ; and although a Hindoo sircar ina 
city puts on a turban for the sake of ap- 
aring in a suitable dress for business, 
fe embraces the first moment of his re- 
turn to his domestic circle to lay aside 
the useless and unpleasant incumbrance, 
In the same degree a covering lor the 
feet, and even the legs, appears to the 
natives of India equally unnecessary. 
Although the dress of the women extends 
to about the mid- -leg, for the sake of de- 
cency, the fect and the lower part of the 
Jeg are generally left without auy cover- 
ing, even among them. [Py children of 
both sexes, therefore, and even by men 
highly respectable in life, a covering tor 
the feet or the legs is revarded as quite 
superfluous. It is true, that men in high- 
er circumstances wear shoes occasional- 
ly; but they are never like those worn by 
even the British peasantry; they cost 
scarcely more than a tenth of the price, 
unless when adorned with gold or silver ; 
they are merely worn when out on avisit, 
and thrown aside when the wearers are 


‘at home. Some wear sliees when tney 


travel ; but if they have to go any dis- 
tance, the shoes are perhaps as com- 
monly to be seen in the kand, as on the 
feet: and this is certain of being the case 
as often as any stream of water, or any 
miry part of the road, presents itself; 
the ease wit! which they can pass a river 
bare-foot and bare-legged, and the enjoy- 
ment of washing their feet when arrived 
on the opposite side, make them lay aside 
every thing of the nature of shoes, when- 
ever an opportunity of this nature pre- 
sents itself. 

The effect of this benign climate in les- 
sening the quantity, and of course the ex- 
pense of household furniture, so large an 
item of expense in Britain, is scarcely 
less sensible than in lessening that of their 
clothing and their habitations. <A bedis 
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scarcely known among them; a jnaty 
swers every purpose of repose, and alu 
any thing serves fora pillow. 'Uhisng 
1s in general spread over the grow 
not seldom indeed, when itis quite any, 
although some of hens have so far proj 
ed by the example of Europeans, as; 
purchase a cot on which to spread thy 
mat, the price of which, however, s 
dom exceeds a few annas. For a cy 
ering, the cloth they wear by day gene. 
ally aasal ers every purpose ; and thu; 
an expeise which lies so heavy O0 a ma 
in kngland, is scarcely known amon, 
the Hindoos. Moroever, the milduey 
of the climate induces them to sit with 
out dvors rather than within, by far thy 
greater part of the year. Buta shed oy 
of doors, or the shade of a large tre 
embowering their habitation, is not ¢ 
place which requires to be decorate 
with chairs and tables. Hence thie ab. 
sence of these articles oi furniture forn 
another saving, for which they are indebt 
ed to the mildness of the climate, wliich 
thus eases thei of ail the labour throug) 
which these articles are procured in Lv. 
rope. In these, and various other ways, 
does the climate contribute to diminish 
the wants of the native of India, respect 
ing his habitation, his furniture, and the 
elothiug of both himself and his iamily, 
the care of providing which presses s 
heavily from year to year on the Britis 
peasant and artizan. 

Should any say; “this is no kind o! 
advantage; it is a state of unnatural po 
verty, which cannot fail to occasion nus 
ery 3? it should be reccollected, that thi 
is not the state of the indigent merely, bul 
of the afiluent, who could well afford any 
kind of convenience er ornament, and 
who forbear to provide theinselves with 
those articles of convenience, not from 
parsimonious feelings, but because tliey 
view them as totaily needless. ‘These at- 
commodations, therefore,as to theiihab- 
itatiens, clothing, and furniture, are ne! 
reputable; and when this is the univer 
sal feeling, there is no idea of poverty 
or dishonour attached to their absence. 
Even ia the article of clothing for thei 
children, a degree of afiluence does ot 
lead them to change the mode, aud 
scarcely to add a single article ; 
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-ather to load the children with orna- 
ments of ‘silver and gold. A native child 
of ten years old, who is net arrayed in 
clothing to the amount of a rupee, will 
someti:nes have on his bare legsand arms 
ornaments to the ameunt @f more thaa 
a hundred. 

From this state of things, certain ef- 
feets ne cessarily follow. ‘hat indefati- 
cable habits of industry, and that robust- 
ness of miud, which are created in the 
inhabitants of Britain, by their -being 
comp fled to meet the wants oc casioned 
by the inclemencies of the-climate, and 
‘o gnard themselves, and those they hold 
dear, agajnst its severity, can never be 
created Jn the inhabitants of India. 
‘These habits are the result of continued 
exertion, occasioned by wants perpetual- 
ly recurring, which are unknown to the 
inhabitants of India. Hence they have 
always fallen a prey to their northern and 
western neighbours; and been subject- 
ed, in a greater or less degree, to some 
nation or other, almost from the earliest 
ages. Nor indeed is all that employment 

created among them, which the necessity 
for supplying “these wants creates in Bri- 
tain, and which adds so much to the pol- 
ished state of society there, while it fur- 
nishes labour for numerous classes of Its 
inhabitants. 
JEWS IN INDIA. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Jarrett, 
at Madras, to the Secretary of the 
Londor Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity gmongst the Jews. 


I now forward te you a few more par- 
ticulars respecting that interesting race 
of men in India, to whom J alluded in my 
communication of Sept. 30,1818. I 
then stated, we were waiiing for farther 
intelligence, which we had some _pros- 
pects of receiving from different quar- 
ters, this in part has been realized, though 
our information is still neither so exten- 
sive nor minute as we could wish. ‘That 
the race of Jews under notice, and gene- 
rally denominated Beni-Israel who reside 
in India,are part of the long lost ten tribes 
we have daily more reason to believe ; 
at what period, or from what quarter 
they came hither, I have not, however, 


Jews a part of the 4 
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yet been able to ascertain any further 
than what I stated in my last. 
Aaron Massiah, a native of Bagdad, 

who was recently at Madras, said, that a 
people whom he de nominated Beni- Is- 
rael entirely distinct from the white 
Jews, actually reside at Bombay. They 
live by themselves, outside of the 
town, in aplace called Bareallu. They 
are generally employed as Sepoys. 
‘They have a synagogue of their ewn, 
and a chief among them, who is a Sou- 
badar in the army, and settles all their 
disputes. ‘The nu aber of houses of these 
Beni-Israel he said, might be about 300, 
whilst there are probably not more than 
ten families of white Jews who reside in 
ihe town itself. Rabbi Benjamin, who 
came lately from Cabul where he had 
long resided, and likewise recently at 
Madras, mentioned the fact, that whilst 
he was at Poonanh, on his way hither, 
some of those Beni-Israel came to him 
to have their fowls killed: he had also 
been at Bombay, and had seen those spok-~ 
en of by Aaron Massiah, from all which, 
we may gather, that a large portion of 
the discendants of the ancient people of 
God, now fill up the ranks of our Indian 
army. In addition to the above, airiend, 
lately on the Poonah station wrote me, 
that about 5000 Jews reside in the Con- 
cau, 2,700 in Bombay, and many thou- 
sand all along tle coast from Bombay to 
Cochin, and that they recognize three 
distinct classesamong themselves. ‘This 
again agrees with my description of the 
White Jews, Black Jews, (mixed multi- 
tude) and Beni-Israel, or ten tribes. 
Upon the whole, [ think we have so far 
good grounds for concluding, that thiere 
are in India actually a race of men entire- 
ly distinct from the White Jews, and 
from those termed Black Jows described 
in my last, and who are, i find, distin- 
guished by the White as well as Black 
Jews by the term Beni-Israel, and con- 
sidered by them as being descendants of 
the long lost ten tribes, and though gen- 

erally more dark than the Black Jews, 
are stated to be of the same origin w ith 
the White Jews. ‘The friend referred to 
above, kindly jromised to collect all the 
information he could, which J have the 
expectation of being able soon to trans- 
mit to you. 
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In my last T specified the number of 
Jews supposed to reside at different pla- 
ces in Syria. In addition to those form- 
erly given, Aaron Massiah states from 
memory, that at Bagdad there are 10,000 
houses and 8 synagogues; at Aleppo, 
2009 houses, and one very large syna- 
gogue; at Damas, or Damascus, 500 
houses, one synagogue. Rabbi Benja- 
min says, at Cabul, there are 50 houses, 
and one synagogue; at Balk, near Ca- 
bul, about 150 houses, and one syna- 
gogue; at Samarcand, one synagogue ; 
at Candahar, one synagogue. That in 
Persia, Shiraz, there are 500 houses; at 
Ispahan, 500 houses; at Lar, 50; at 
Congo, 20, very poor; at Ghulpaigan, 
50, and two synagogues ; and at Hame- 
dan, 100 houses, and are a!l inhabited by 
White Jews, besides a great many who 
reside in the interjacent places both of 
Persia and Tartary. Our prospects for 
an extensive diffusion of Hebrew works 
in Asia, you will perceive, are very flat- 
tering. Maythe Ged of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, speedily gather their scatter- 
ed descendants into the fold of him who 
is the true Shepherd of the long lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. I am, &c. 

T. JARRETT. 

Madras, Aug. 31, 1819. 


ey 


LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 


The intimate connexion between the 
prosperity of the nurseries of science 
and religious instruction in our country, 
and the interests of religion, must render 
every thing on the subject interesting to 
the religious reader. ‘The following ar- 
ticles relative to two of these Institutions, 
we publish for the informatiou of our 
readers :—Christian Watchman. 


ANDOVER. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, from 
a student in the Seminary at Andover. 


You requested some information res- 
‘pecting our Institution. Of the time of 
sts establishment, 1808, and the object 
of its founders, you are not probably ig- 
morant. Worcester, if I mistake not, 
hhas something on these heads.—The 
buildings stand on high ground, and com- 


mand the adjacent country to a great ¢j 
tance Wachusett and Monadnock 4, 
easily distinguished. The elevated g:, 
uation of the Seminary renders the grea), 
er part of the year delightful, but som, 
might suppose this advantage more thay 
compensated by the dreariness and wp. 
comfortableness of the winter. ‘The Jp. 
stitution is very wealthy. Its patrons 
have been numerous and liberal. Som 
have presented to it more than $100 09, 
Mr. Bartlett, in particular, by whose geo. 
erosity the Chapel, an elegant picce of 
architecture, was erected, has contribu. 
ed already nearly $200,000, and it js 
expected that during the following sum. 
mer, he will build another edifice fo 
the accomodation of the students, cost, 
perhaps, $20,000. Alter all, notwith 
standing the immense resources of this 
Seminary, they are sometimes nearly 
exhausted, so great is the number (prob- 
ably nine-tenths ) supported by the fuuds. 
No denomination is excluded a share in 
its liberality. ‘T'wition is free to ali, and 
a person might live the whole year round 
at $2 50 per week without any incon. 
venience, 

Worcester says that none but grade 
ates are received as members, but that is 
the generairule. ‘There are now sever- 
al exceptions.—A good knowledge of 
Latinand Greek, and a general acquaint 
ance with English literature, would be 
satisfactory qualifications, where vircum- 
Stances might render greater acquisi- 
tions impossible. 

Our sourse of studies is very interest: 
ing.—I will mention it for one week. 
Monday and Thursday, lesson in He- 
brew. Tuesday and Friday, Exegesis 
in New Testament. Wednesday, Pub- 
lic Lecture, by one of the Professors. 
Saturday, a recitation, or lecture, as it is 
called, before Dr. Woods, on subjects 
connected with his department. The 
others are before Mr. Stuart. We have" 
but one each day. On Monday and 
Wednesday, after the lecture, are pub- 
lic exercises in Speaking. Original Pie- 
ces, 6 each time, proceeding alphabetic- 
ally through the three classes. ‘These 
are the principal duties of the Junior 
Class.—'The Middle Class attend on Dr. 
Woods.—Senior on Doctors Porter and 
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Murdock. The Prayers are regularly 
attended morning and evening in the 
Chapel. In the morning, one of the 
Seniors officiates. In the evening, the 
Professors, each a week in rotation. On 
the Sabbath, the Professors lead the ex- 
ercises during the day; in the evening, 
one of the Senior Class. Besides these 
duties, there are numerous Societies 
among the students. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The Seminary at Philadelphia, under 
the superintendence of the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention, is to b- removed to 
Washington City, where land has been 
procured sufficient for the purpose, and 
where buildings will be speedily erected. 
Of its present state, the following extracts 
ef a letter to the Editor from one of the 
students will afford some information : 

‘Lie present number of students is 18 
--Some of them have been here up- 
wards of two years, and will complete 
their studies in the spring. Six have 
come within six months. 

it depends not upon the progress a per- 
son has made in science to get adimis- 
sion here.—'The Convention, at their 
late Session, resolved that ail must be 
licensed to preach, whom the Board of 
Managers accepted as candidates ior the 
Jnstitution ; persons producing these cre- 
dentials will be accepted. We supply 
ourselves with clothes; otherwise we 
are provided for by the Board. A pos- 
itive course of study has not yet been 
laid down for us to pursue; but it is un- 
derstood that the Latin, Greek and He- 
brew languages are to be taught.—We 
generally devote three days to the study 
of Latin, the other three days we are oc- 
cupied in studying both Theological and 
Scientific subjects. In the time I have 
been here, 1 have studied Latin and 
English grammer, Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity, have been through Blair’s 
Leciures on Rhetorick, Duncan’s Lo- 
gic, next week shali have finished a 
course of study on Natural Philosophy, 
have read three Books in the ADnead of 
Virgil, last week commenced the Greek 
Grammer; and next week we commence 
Studying the Preacher’s Manual. 

[ Pron. Ret. Intel. 
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CHRISTIAN EXERTIONS OF GREAT BRI- 


TAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
From the Panuplist. 


Many people labour under great misfakes 
respecting the exertions of this country tor the 
extension of Christianity, compared with those 
of other nations. It is not uncommon to hear 
persons extol our religious charities in such ex- 
travagant language, as would lead one unac- 
quainted with facts, to suppose, that the a- 
inount contributed to such purposes in the Uni 
ted States, exceeds by far that given by any 
other class of professing Christians in the 
world 

This error is injurious on two accounts. 
First: like all other false opinions, it retards 
the progress of truth on the subject to which it 
relates. ‘Those, who hold the opinion, that 
Americans are now doing more tor meliora- 
ting the condition of mankind than any other 
nation, will naturally imagine our relative im- 
portance to be much greater than it really is. 
Not contented with allowing, that the nation 
to which we belong may be an important in- 
strument in the work of introducing the mil- 
lennium,they seem anxious to make out our 
claim to be now reckoned the greatest of all. 

Secondly: the greatest positive injury is 
done in preventing the diffusion ot the Gospel. 
Ihe man who thinks he has done more than 
any others, and far more than his fair propor- 
tion, in supporting any particular cause not im- 
mediately advancing his personal interest, 
does not usually press upon himself the, obliga- 
tion to increase his gratuitous labours. Men 
rarely fail to place their estimated good deeds 
in a full view before their own minds ; they 
are wonderfully alert in discovering when the 
amount of their benefactions exceeds that of 
their neighbours Especially is this true, 
when the great work to be done, is of ack- 
notibatnal general utility, and therefore de- 
manding the support of all 

For the information of those persons, who 
snppose the Christians of the United tates to 
have done more than their tull share in at- 
tempting to spread the gospel,—and who 
speak ot it with an air of exultation, as it we 
might glory in being toremost in the ranks of 
benevolent euterprise,—-l make a short state- 
ment of the monies received.in England by 
the principal Missionary Societies in one year. 


The London Missionary Society 
received in the year ending 
April 1, 1819, 

Church Missionary Society for 
the year ending March 31.1819, 121,958 65 

Wesleyan (Methodis:) Missiona- 
ry Society tor the year end- 


$ 94,614 29 


ing June 24, 1819, 101,839 60 
Baptist Missionary Society for 
the year ending Dec. 1517, 29,547 6 


The Society for propagating the 
Gospel, in the year ending 


Nov. 1819, 193,474 64 





Total for miésions, received by 


These five -ecieties, § 541,634 24 
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To the collections for wissions, 
J add the net receipts of the 
British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, for the year ending 
May 4, 1319, 


419,141 74 





$ 960,775 93 


To form a just estimate of the exertions and 
of the real sacrifices necessary to produce auch 
effects as these, let it be remembered, that 
England has been suffering the inconceivable 
distress and privatious of a twenty years war: 
—that the nation is groaning beneath an al- 
inost insupportable load ‘of debt :~-that taxes 
are levied to an enormous amount, not vuly 
on all the luxuries, but on almost every neces- 
sary article of subsistence :--that millions of 
her inhabitants are nearly or quite destitute of 
emp'oyment ; thatthe number of persons as- 
sisted by the poor jaws is beyond all exainple 
in any other nation :--and that the extensive 
charities at home supported by British munifi- 
cence, are without a parallel in ancieut or 
moderu times. 

Now to compare the above amount of 
eharities for two specific objects, viz. missions 
abroad and tbe diffusion of the Seriptures, 
with what is done in this country for the stme 
purposes, affords to Christians in the United 
States no very plausible ground for celebrat- 
jng their own acts of beneficence. 


The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions re- 
ceived, in the same year as a- 
bovementioned, the sumof $34,161 65 
The Baptist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions received, from May, 1, 


1818, to May 1, 1819, 18,942 17 





& 53,108 58 
The net receipts of the American 
Bible Society forthe year end- 
ing May 13, 1819, were 33,056 29 





$91,145 14 


It ought to be observed, that I have no! 
been able to collect the receipts of the Edin- 
burgh Missionary Society, the Society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge, (qne of the old- 
est in Great Brijain,) the treasury of the Mora- 
vians, Sc. nor ef the numerous Societies form- 
edto promote religion within the limits of 
Great britain and Ireland. Nor have Lat hand 
the receipts of the United Foreign Missionary 
Society in our own country. They were not 
large, however. I am not sure as! have the 
receints of the Baptist Buard right, as they are 
stated in two sepagate accounts, one of the 
Treasurer, and the other of the Agent; and 
one may be pariiy included in the other. Our 
Missionary Societies, formed for promoting re- 
ligion within our owa limits, and all other as- 
sociations of the same kind, which are omitted 
here, do not by any means equal those in 
Great Britain, which are likewise omited 

From this statement it appears, that the peo- 
ple of this country give less (han one tenth part 


as much to spread the Gospel among the des. 
titute, especially those iu foreign nations, as is 
given for that purpose bythe people of Great 
britam. Yet our popniation is about two 
thirds as great as theirs; and I stand ready to 
prove, by a long induction of particulars, What 
the people of the United States are much more 
able to pay one million dollars a year tor the 
spread of the Gospel, than the people of Great 
Britain and lreiand are; or, in other words, 
that the payment of that sum does not require 
so great a sacrifice On our part as on theirs, 
‘The Methodists of Great Britain and Jre- 
land, who possess comparatively little pro- 
perty, give ‘hree times as much money to send 
the Gospel abroad, asis given to the Ameii- 
can Boaid of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Let American Christians consider this 
subject well, Monitor. 


From the Boston Recorder. 


The subject of the following communication 
is a bighly important one, and claims the se- 
rious aention of every “friend of Mis- 
sions.’ Every ceat contributed for the dis- 
persion of Missionary Tracts, will become 
an “eloquent orator” in behalf of the hea- 
then ; no Christian is so poor or so obscure, 
but in this way he may plead most power. 
fully with thousands the cause of his Re- 
deemer, 

MISSIONARY TRACTS, 


The friends of Missions have for a Jong time 
been impressed wiih the importance of devis- 
ing some means, by which the religious public 
may become better acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the heathen, with the plans and opera- 
tions of Missionary Societies, and the success 
that has attended missionaries There are ma- 
ny pious persons, it is believed, scattered over 
the tace of Christendum, who feel bat little, if 
at all, on the subject of missions, simply be- 
cause itis asubject that has never been pre- 
seoted to their minds ina prominent manner. 
In the preseut state of the world, it is hardly 
possible that entire histories of missions should 
fall into the bands of more than a very few, be- 
cause only a few comparatively, can meet the 
expense of such histories. In many instances, 
however, itis not the weight of expense that 
keeps books of this sort out of the hands of pi- 
ous persons. There is quite another cause. 
The existence of such books is unknown to 
iiundreds and perhaps thousands, who are a- 
bundantly able, and would be willing to pur- 
chase and read them, if they were within their 
reach. Afew yearsago, it was hardly known” 
in this country, that there were any Christian 
missions in the world. Ihe publication of 
Buchanan's “ Curistian Researches,” gave the 
first impulse to American Christians on the 
subject of missions. Let us not imagine, how- 
ever, that piety had till that time been a stran- 
ger to our favoured country. Piety had her 
residence here before, but the objects, which 
now awaken her sympathies, were not then 
within the range of her observation, The me- 
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moirs of Harrict Newell, at a later period, a- 
wakened a deeper interest in favour of mis- 
sions, than the researches of B. had doue. Now 
there are a thousaud, who sympathize with 
wissiouaries and pray for them, where one 
could hardly be found ten years ago. Indeed 
it is hazarding nothing to say, that the interest 
awakened in javour of missions has generally 
kept pace with the information that has gone 
abroad on this subject. Judging then, of the 
fuiure, from what is past, we are warranted to 
believe, that if our great republic were as fa 

iniliarly acquainted with the whole subject of 
missious, as sume limited districts are, such a 
tide of benevolence would flow into the treas- 
ury of the American Board, as would give 
them the power of enlarging the sphere of their 
operations to an almost uolimited extent. But 
how shall the necessary information be com- 
municated ? Agents have been employed tor 
the purpose ; but this is attended with consid- 
erable expense, and needs to be annually re- 
peated. Histories and sketches of missions 
have been published, vut only a few of them 
have found their way beyond the shelf of the 
booksel'er. The memoirs of persons, who 
breathed the missiouary spirit, have hada ve- 
ry extensive circulation, and have done im. 
mense good. But something is wanting still. 
The loud and reiterated cry comes to us from 
many pagan countries, ** Come over and help 
us!” But maltitudes mm the bosom of our fa- 
youred land, slumber and do nothing for the 
pagans, because this cry does not resound in 
their ears; only let thein hear this cry, and 
they would deem it their duty and their happi- 
ness too, to send them the words of eternal 
life. Can no means be suggested of sending 
intelligence into every viilage and family, 
within ibe United States, concerning the de- 
plorable condition of pagans, the obligations 
ot Christians to instruct (hem, by sending mis- 
sions amoug them, and the happy effects that 
have been wituessed where missions have been 
sent? Might not much be done by publishing 
and distributing Missionary Traels ? ‘The Com- 
mittee of the New England ‘Tract Society in 
their last Report, propose publishing such 
‘Tracts for gratuitous distribution, but mention 
the difficulty of ebtaining funds for this pur- 
pose. * But cannot such funds be furnished ?” 
This kind of Tracts, containing missienary 
transactions, aarratiyes, anecdotes, Wc. distri- 
buted gratuitously, would soon find their way 
into all parts of the country, and wherever 
ihey should come they would not failto ex- 
cite attention. We must despair of ever see- 
ing any thing like a general and harmonious 
interest excited in favour of missions, till ma- 
ny new soucces of information on this subject 
are opened to all classes of Christians. Let 
Missionary Tracts be circulated through this 
whole country, and they would doubtless se- 
cure the coutributions and the prayers of ma- 
ny, who have hitherto known nothing of mis- 
sions. The New England Tract Society bas 
already many auxiliaries, bu( the number bears 
RO adequate proportion to the magnitude of 
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the object to which its benevolence is directed, 

Are lueve not many congregations Whose pas- 

tors have not yet been made members of this 
Society ? Could such congregations render a 
more acceptable service to the cause of mis- 
sivns than by making their pastors life-mem- 
bers of this Society, with this specification, 

that their subscriptions be appropriated to pub- 
lishing Missionary Tracts for gratuitous distri- 

bution? In this nanner twenty congregations 
may diffuse over the country wore missionary 

intelligence within a single year, than has been 

diffused during the last twenty years. ‘The 
subscriptions of twenty congregations would 

amount to tour hundred dollars; and four 
hundred dollars would publish one hundred 
aud twenty thousand Tracts, of four pages each. 
This method of communicating such informa- 
lion is simple and altogether practicable. But 
nothing cau be done in this way till some be-’ 
nevolent individual or association shall fur- 
nish the desired charity. Tracts of the above 
description may easily be furnished, and who 
can calculate the amount of good which they 
might accomplish, i they were sent abroad as 
agents for the American Board, to knock at the 
door of every palace and cottage in the land ? 
We do not wish to send them abroad as beg; 
gars that are unwelcome every where, bat we 
wish them to be sent as reporters, whose tes- 
timony is entitled to pablic confidence. In 
this character, they might whisper in every 

man’s ear without giving olfeace, and relate 
to him a hundred tacts concerning missions a- 
mong the heathen, which otherwise pad neyer 
come to his knowledge. Does not the magni- 
tude of this object demaud that Societies aux- 
iliary to the New Eugland Jract Society, 
should be formed for tie specific parpose of 
publishing such Tracis tur gratuitous distribu. 
tion? May we not hope this article will meet 
the eye oi many benevolent persons, who will 

not lilow it to plead in vain: 





UTILITY OF TRACTS. 
Extract of an Address delivered before the Trae 
Sociely of Baltimore, June Sth,—by P. Artew! 


There are certain points amongst nations 
where it seems almost impossible to arouse 
any thing like a spirit of competition. How 
anxious we all are to compete with England 
in the glories of herarmy and navy What 
immense exertions are making fer (uture bat- 
tle at this moment! Here all the skill of man, 
here, all the nautical ingenuity of the country 
are putin a state ef requisition; the American 
pulse beats in union for battle. 

But, when the Prince of Peace demands our 
homage, when no other standard is uniurled, 
but the standard of eternal life, no other tri- 
umphs but those of mercy, no other victories 
than those of benevolence—how prone we 
are to shrink from such a contest! We throw 
away the olive for the laurel. Such is the 
strange infatuation of the human mind, that 
in this little life of ours—beset by so many dan- 
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gers—liabie (0 so many temptations, nothing 
seems to animate us to action—nothbing to 
suinmon up all our energies, but the service of 
the kiag of terrors. If we can devise ways 
and means to abbreviate this span of life, we 
have arrived at the highest point of our ambi- 
tion. The hero is flattered by our poets, eu- 
logized by our orators, and his memory is pre 
served to the latest posterity in marble. But, 
there is an heroism, notwithstanding, infinitely 
beyond all the vulzar glory—all this idolatry 
of the million. It consists, not in giving full 
range, but in subduing all the ferocious pas- 
sions of the heart: it consists in self-denial, 
in returning good for evil, in forgiveness’ to 
our enemies, and in the practice of all the 
Christian graces. In the establishment of 
these tract Societies for example, mighty in- 
deed, has been the power of this moral engine. 
It isa fact, not generally known, that this ve- 
ry institution has beea indebted to infidelitr, 
for its origin. The disciples of Voltaire and 
others of his class, in an early stage of the 
French revolution, were in the habit of dis- 
tributing gratuitously, little tracts of infidelity, 
collected from the writings of these men, a- 
mongst the poor and illiterate. This led toa 
revolution, that not only overturned the 
throne of France, but the altar; those princt- 
ples of infidelity bad, for a season, their full 
play,and perhaps, this is the first instance re- 
corded in the annals of all history, of a gov- 
ernment, openly and avowedly founded on 
such principles. The object of all govern- 
ments, nntil this memorable era, had been, to 
restrain such licentiousness. We have here 
been furnished with a practical lesson, to what 
extent infidelity will carry its ravages when 
armed with physical power. Christianity, at 
last, fought this monster with his own weap- 
ons. Tract Societies were established, and 
the plain principles of gospel truth were dis- 
persed and disseminated te the poor and ilit- 
erate, through the same vehicle, by which, in- 
fidelity had made such ravages amongst the 
human race. The remedy has, with the aid 
of divine blessings, counteracted the most de- 
leterious properties of the poison; but, there 
is no time tor relaxation. There is always 
danger, whether this moral pestilence walks 
in darkuess, or stalks abroad in the beams of 
noon-day. It the smiles of an adorable Crea- 
tor have hitherto accompanied such exertions, 
that is not the hour for relaxation On the 
eontrary, at such seasons, our efforts should be 
redoubled. 

Weare called upon on this night, to bear our 
part in such a glorious warfare—not to make 
one personal sacrifice, not to renounce a sin- 
gle pleasure, our services are no further de- 
manded, than to furnish the means for the 
arty gg of the Gospel amongst the poor. 

tusthen join heart and hand, and act our 
humble part, in company with confederated 
kings and potentates, in disseminating the doc- 
trines of divine grace. 


“ Train up a Child in the way he should go,” &c. 
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“rRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY HE 
SHOULD GO, AND WHEN HE IS OLD HE 
WILL NOT DEPART FROM IT.” 


For the Religious latelligencer. 


Mr Editor—We live in an age in 
which much is doing to promote the 
cause of God, and extend the interests 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom in the world. 
Not only ministers of the gospel, but pri- 
vate Christians, in every station and re- 
lation of life, are taking an active part 
in this great work. It is to the honour 
of the female sex, that so many among 
them are found zealous in this impor- 
tait work. 

Ifthe following narrative will afford 
a useful hint to any and stimulate to du- 
ty, it is at your disposal : 

[ was born in one of the oldest towns 
of the State of Connecticut, in the year 
1752. My parents were respectable. 
My mother was a professor of religion. 
From the general tenor of her life, the 
Opinion pious people entertained of her; 
but especially from the faith{ulaess she 
used in my religious education, and the 
concern she shewed for my salvation, | 
am led to entertain an opinion she was 
eminently pious. After my birth she 
embraced the earliest opportunity of de- 
voting me to God in baptism. From 
my infancy I was taught to repeat forms 
of prayer, at night when I retired to rest, 
and in the morning when I rose from 
bed. As soon as I was thought capable 
of doing it, I was directed to retire by 
myself, and perform my devotions alone, 
and was instructed in the manner and 
nature of this duty. This, by custom, 
became habitual; nor do I now recol- 
lect a day in the course of my life, in 
which it was wholly omitted ; though 1 
have cause to fear, from the coldness in 
which it is often performed, that it is, at 
least at times, nothing more than an 
empty form. I was carly taught the As- 
sembly of Divines’ Catechism, and eve- 
ry Sabbath evening after saying the Cat- 
echism, I was questioned respecting the 
texts the preacher had used in the day, 
and also, what improvement I had made 
of the sermons delivered. ‘This was at- 
tended with suck instruction and exhor- 











tation, as a mother was able to give. 
{tan early period I was learned to read ; 
and at the age of seven years, had read 
the Bible through in course. 

From my earliest years I was the sub- 


ject of serious impressions Of mind. Of 


the nature of these exercises, I know more 
by the information of my mother, since 
that time, than by my own recollection. 
Such were the impressions made on my 
mind, by a sense of divine truth, that it 
laid me under restraints, and preserved 
me from many of those juvenile follies, 
into which many of my youthful com- 
panions ran with gree diness. I never 
hada relish for dancing, nor was | ever 

of a party at a ball in my life. I was born 
under the ministry of one of the most a- 
ble and evangelical preachers of the age 
in which he lived. From his preaching, 

and by the help of those books which 
were provided for me by my mother, I 
was led, from my earliest years, to be- 
lieve in ‘the Calvinistic system of Theol- 
gy; nor dol know that J ever, in my life, 
doubted of the truth of those doctrines. 

A remarkable occurrence of Provi- 
dence, as it respects myself, to which no 
person but my mother was knowing, and 
which was by her never related to any 
one but myself, and not to me, till I had 
entered the ministry, which, as she is 
now dead, and as it may stimulate pious 
mothers to do their duty, and afford en- 
couragement in its performance, I shall 
here relate. 

The autumn before my birth, which 
was in the spring of the year, my ‘parents 
had five children living. A disorder, 
then common among children, known 
by the name of the black canker, came 
into their family, and all their children 
were taken sick with it inaday. Four 
of these children died within a few days 
of each other. Such an awful visitation, 
it might be well expected, would deeply 
affect a pious mother. The firmness 
with which she bore her trial, was no- 
ticed by Christian people in general, 
Some months after the death of her chil- 
dren, i in attending a sacramental occa- 
sion, she informed me, her heart was un- 
usually drawn out in duty, and in rene w- 
ing her covenant wit: God, and afresh 
dedicating herself to him. At this time 
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she did not forget her unborn child; but 
solemnly devoted himto God. She ob- 
served to me, that she thought if she ev- 
er acted in the exercise of true faith, it 
was at thatimme. And when I was com- 
mitted to her arms, she, with many 
prayers and tears, renewed her engage- 
ments, with strong convictions that Gud 
had accepted her offering. 

As I was the subject of serious im- 
pressions from my younger years, I spent 
much time in meditation, prayer, and 
reading pious authors ; especially, such 
as gave discriminating marks of true con- 
version. I have reason to believe my 
great object was, to obtain safety, and 
avoid danger. I did not then see the 
moral beauty of divine truth, theugh I 
speculatively assented to it as truth, as I 
hope I have since done. 

From my earliest years I entertained 
an ardent desire to obtain a collegiate 
education. My only object in this was, 
to be qualified for the gospel ministry, 
as it was then generally supposed to be 
necessary for that work. My former 
pastor was urgent that J might.obtain the 
object of my wishis. My parents would 
have gladly complied with my desire, 
but pecuniary circumstances forbid it. 
Failing of obtaining a collegiate educa- 
tion, | gave up all hopes of the ministry, 
and worked with my father in his occu- 
pation, till the age of manhood. 

At the close of the American revolu- 
tion, I attended a meeting of ministers, 
some of whom advised me to turn my 
attention to the work of the ministry ; 
but I objected the want of an education. 
It was observed that there were many o- 
penings in the new countries for minis- 
ters, and that the greater part of gradu- 
ates from the colleges were turning their 
attention to other pursuits ; ; hence a sup 
ply of such men could not be obtained 
tor the use of the churches ; which was a 
call to young men who were pious, and 
willing to devote themselves to the min- 
istry, to come forward, and use such 
means as they had, to obtain necessary 
qualifications, and engage in the work. 
‘The facts stated I knew to be true, and 
the inference deducted appeared rational, 
Being convinced of duty, f epplied my- 
self to study ; and at a proper ime was 
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licensed to preach the gospel. In the 
year 1785, [ was ordained to the work 
of the gospel ministry, in the society in 
which Iwas born. Here I continued 
till 1789, when, owing to the smallness 
of the society, | was, by their consent, 
dismissed from them. ‘The same year 
I was called to labour in a new country, 
far distant from ministerial connexions 
and friends. I have here laboured a- 
bove 30. years, amidst many hardships, 
privations, and fatigues. I cannot say 
that L have done much good in the 
world; but J have experienced mercy 
with afiliction, and have enjoyed the 
friendship and confidence of the minis- 
ters and churches with whom I have 
been connected, 

The object of the writer, in the fore- 
going narrative, (so far as he knows his 
own heart,) is not to inform the world 
who, or what he is; but, as far as may 
be, to impress the minds of parents with 
a sense of the duty they owe to God in 
the education of their children, and pre- 
sent encouragement to them in its per- 
formance. Ifthe above written should 
induce female Christians, who are in 
the prime of life, to follow the example of 
a predecessor, who, it is mow presumed is 
reaping tlie fruit of her labour in a better 
world, tlae design of the writer will be 
answered, and God will be glorified. 
I shall mot attempt to determine the ques- 
tion, whether there are absolute promis- 
es of salvation made to the faithful per- 
formance of parental duty to children. 
I presume all will allow there is more 
reason to hope God will be merciful to 
those children, who have been given to 
him in infancy, and have been trained 
‘up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, than ef those whose parents have 
‘wholly neglected them. We have an 
instance in Hannah, who gave her child 
to God by a vow, and of Timothy, whose 
pious mother taught him, from a child, 
the Holy Scriptures. Perhaps there are 
many instances in the present day of the 
like nature. My request to my female 
sisters, or rather children, is, that on read- 
ing the above narrative, they would “ Go 
and do likewise.” 

P.S. Since closing the above narra- 
tive, a thought has struck tke mind of 
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the writer. If the millennial day is as 
near at hand as many of our late writers 
suppose, namely, in the year 1866, per- 
haps some children, thus given to God, 
and educated for him, may be prepared 
to be leading characters at the com- 
mencement of that work, and take a 
most active part in its introduction, and 
be the pillars of the Church in that day. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE, 


The General Convention of ministers in the 
Mate of New-Hampshire, have recommend. 
ed to the Churches in their connexion, the 
following measures. 


It is obvious, that where a neglect of church 
discipline prevails,{here is a deficiency of prac: 
tical godliness; Christian brethren are not 
faithful to each other: brotherly love waxes 
cold: andthe consequence is, that Scriptura! 
measures, {fo restore an offending member, 
are neither adopted with promptness, nor exe- 
cuted with fidelity. The power of godliness 
must therefore be revived, if we would revive 
or maintaia Christian discipline in its true spi- 
rit. Brethren must feel a stronger affection 
to each other, a more lively sense of the au- 
thority of Christ, and greater engagedness to 
keep his commands, and do all in their power 
to prevent or remove those scandals of offen- 
ces, Which dishonour bis name and wound his 
cause. 

‘To promote this faithful spirit in a Charch, 
it is recommended by the Committee, that the 
brethren should meet fo, prayer and religious 
conterence, as often as they may think expedi- 
ent. It should be an objeet of these meet- 
ings, for brethren to become more acquainted 
with each other as Christians; they should 
freely open their minds to each other, in order 
to promote their growth in grace, and their 
zeal for God aad his cause. By such confer- 
euces and united prayer, the members of a 
Church may be much quickened and strength- 
ened in the work of the Lord, and have the 
satisfaction of seeing the order and purity ot 
the church greatly increased. 

The Committee also think, that another 
useful measure may be the appointment of a 
committee by the Church, to attend, in con- 
nexion with the pastor, to all its religious con- 
cerns, and the walk of the members, as the 
Church shall direct. | 


BEAUTIES IN FEMALE PIETY. 
[FROM REV. D. A CLARK’S SERMON. ] 


Religion in a female secures all herinterests. 
It graces her character, promotes her peace, 
endears her friendship, secures esteem, and 
adds a dignity,and a worth indescribable, to 
allher deeds. Haw sweet, when the mistress 
of afamily isthe handmaid of the Lord; when 
the mother of the children is an example of pi- 
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ety; when the wife of the bosom is espoused 
is. the Redeemer! How desirable that the 
daughter be a chaste virgin to Christ; that the 
sister lean on his arm, who sticketh closer (han 
a! brother; that the sengster of the temple be- 
long to the heavenly choir! How pleasant, 
whea the absent husband can think ef home, 
and reflect, that angels watch the place, that 
*3, y may guard the interest and the health of 
, heaven born companion, and the children 
: the covenant! When about to leave bhera 
jidow, and commit to her exclusive care his 
he! elpte 3s offspring, how consoling, it her char- 
acter is such, that she can lean upon the wid- 
vw's God, and pat her children under the guar- 
dianship ol Bin, who is a Father ot the father- 
less! Then he quits the world calm, and hap 
py, sup ported by the hope, that he shail meet 
ihem ailin beaven. 

Religion has a pecoliar sw ectness, when it 
mingles with the u_odest soitness of the female 
character. So the dewdrop borrows beauty 
and odour from the rose. 

Females need the comforts, the hopes, and 
the prospects of religion, more, if possible,than 
the other sex. Subjected to the triais of disoue- 
dience, and the weakness of a feebler constitu- 
tioa, their state, when raised by improvement, 
auu propped with christian consolations, is 
still a state of subjection and pain. Suppose 
one of your number yoked to a husband of 
acid temper, and the prey of disappointment 
aid disease, where, but from heaven, does 
there dawn epon her, one beam of light. But, 
# she can look upw ard and dese ry a place of 
rest when the toils of life are finished; a home 
where she may be happy, a friend who will 
ever be kind, and a nature raised above fatigue, 
and pain, and death—then, while the paius of 
living are softened by the hope of dying, and 
earth blotted out by the glories of heaven, she 
ean exercise patience and submission, till the 
time appointed for her release. Thus religion 
fills the cup witb pleasure, that was {ull of gall, 
converts the veriest hovel into a palace, and, 
adapting the spirit to its lodgment, makes it 
happy. Thus the hope of heaven, if that hope 
were a dream, smooths her passage to the 
tom), and renders religion essential to her hap- 
piness, 


COUNSEL TO YOUTH. 


*PEHCH OF MORRIS N. B. HULL ON THE 
SCAFFOLD. 

Tle following speech has been handed us 

ya gent!oman, who beard it distinctly irom 


‘he lips ef Hull just before he was executed 
yesierday :—Baltumore Patriot. 


Tam called this day to suffer for my 
crime. I have been condemned by the 
Severity 0: the law for that only crime; 
aie is buta few d: AYS ago that [ en- 
ttase as mach hope of living as any 
P‘tson in good health. I hada father, an 
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affectionate father, whose influence was 
used in my behalf. I had friends too, who 
interested themselves for my youth— 
thanks for their kindness ; but to-day, 
what are my hopes ?—the gallow: s, and 
a coffin. Nothing was spared in my 
youth, to make me useful and respecta- 
ble in society. 1 was taught early to 
reverence the name of God, and although 
a profligate, | never lost that veneration 
and respect for a parent, who had done 
so much for me. it was bad compa- 
ny and misguided youth, which brought 
me to this shameful and ignominious 
death; bad counsel led me to that mur- 
der at which I shrunk in commiting it ; 
but the Lord has been kind to me, he 
has enabled me to believe in his word, 
and has saved my soul by free grace 
through the blood of Jesus Christ. As 
it respects my confession, as one who is 
going to appear before a heart-searching 
God, I declare what I have said respect- 
ing the murder is perfectly correct and 
true ;and I hope that God will pardon 
the unkindness of those persons, who 
have said things contrary in order to 
criminate me mere, or make my crime 
greater. I would warn youth, by my 
example, toavoid bad company. Jesus 
Christ is precious to me—I have a full 
confidence in his blood. 
My God leave me not in this trying 
hour. O holy Spirit of God, assist me 
and comfort my soul. Amen. 








THE BIBLE. 


Sentiments of a Catholic Vicar in Germany 
respecting the Bible. 

Are there any means more fit to lead 
mankind back to the principles of pure 
Christianity, than to let our Divine Mas- 
ter himself, and His Disciples, again ad- 
dress the people in their own words? 
The simple-hearted- among the multi- 
tude listen to them with delight ; but 
the ignorance of many of their guides 
has withheld from them the source of 
their faith, their hope, and their conso- 
lation. Whoever finds in Holy Writ 
the words of eternal life, belongs to the 
flock of the Lord, and is perfectly capa- 
ble of discriminating between the voice 
of the Shepherd and that of the Hireling. 
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ANECDOTE. 
The preaching of the late Rev. J. 
Scott having beea made effectual to the 

roduction of a great change in a young 
lady, the daughter of a country gentle- 
man, so that she could nolonger join the 
family in their usual dissipations, and 
appeared to them as melancholy or ap- 
proaching to it,—her father, who was a 
very gay man, looking upon Mr. Scott 
as the sole cause of what he deemed his 
daughter’s misfortune, became exceed- 
ingly enraged at him ; so much so, that 
he actually lay in wait, in order to shoot 
him. Mr. Scott being providentially 
apprized of it, was enabled to escape the 
danger. The diabolical design of the 
genileman being thus defeated, he sent 
Mr. Scott a challenge. Mr. Scott might 
have availed himself of the law, and 
prosecuted him ; but he took another 
method. He waited upon him at his 
house, was introduced to him in his par- 
lour, and, with his characteristic bold- 
ness and intrepidity, thus addressed him: 
—‘Sir’ [ hear you have designed to shoot 
me’—by which you would have been 
guilty of murder ; failing in this, you 
sent me a challenge ! and what a cow- 
ard must you be, Sir, to wish to engage 
with a blind man (alluding to his being 
short-sighted)! As you have given me 
the challenge, it is now my right to choose 
the time, place and weapon; I, there- 
fore appoint the present moment, Sir, the 
place where we now are, and the sword 
for the weapon, to which I have been 
most accustomed.’ The gentleman was 
evidently greatly terrified; when Mr. 
Scott having attained his end, produced 
a pocket Bible, and exclaimed, ‘This 
is my sword,’ the only weapon I wish to 
engage with—‘ Never,’ said Mr. Scott 
to a friend, to whom he related this an- 
ecdote, ‘ never was a poor careless sin- 
ner so delighted with the sight of a Bible 
before.’ , 

Mr. Scott reasoned with the gentleman 
on the impropriety of his conduct in 
treating him as he had done, for no oth- 
er reason, but because he had preached 
the everlasting Gospel. The result was 
ihe gentleman took him by the hand, 
begged his pardon, expressed his sorrow 
for his conduct, and became afterwards 
very friendly to him, 
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POETRY. 
For the Religious Intelligencer. 
“ My God! My God! why hast thou forsaken 


me ?’°—Pesalta xxii. 1, 


With sleepless zeal to thee I cry, 
While night’s dark watches flee ; 

Ali why, Eternal Father! why 
Hast thou forsaken me ? 


A feeble, crush’d, and broken worm, 
To thee alone I turn, 
Oh, mitigate thine angry storm, 
Nor let its fury burn. 
Yet, why should they who breathe thine air, 
Against thy will repine ? 
And should [ all thy judgments bear, 
Till flesh and bLeart decline ; 


Still thou art righteous, thou art just, 
Thy dealings ail are kind ; 

But L, the offspring of the dust, 
Am arrogant and blind. 


Too vile to trust, too weak to flee, 
Silent on earth I bend ; 

Ah! why bast thou forsaken me, 
My Father, and my Friend? 


To the Editor of the Religious Intelligeneer. 


Sir,—Like the unjust Judge. fearing lest I 
should be wearied by the contiuual calls from 
the stewards of our Lord’s Treasury, through 
the medium of your excellent Paper, and bav- 
ing heard so much said about economy, I have 
for this some time been studying to devise 
some method whereby | might save a few 
cents toward this mighty debt so justly due 
from the Christian world; and at last, 1 have 
luckily hit upon one, which I think wil] nei- 
ther wrong my creditors ner rob my purse ; 
and that is, by seuding you three dellars in 
advance, instead of sending it at the expira- 
tion of six or nine months, by which means | 
shall save fifty cents a year; (which L wish to 
have appropriated to the expenditmes of the 
Foreign Mission School,) which I think «ould 
amount to a considerable sum, if saved by ail 

our readers who are in the habit of doing as 
i have done ; that is, of paying three or three 
and a half dollars, when two and a half would 
do just as well if paid a liitle sooner: and for 
the encouragement of those who are disposed 
to try the experiment, | would observe, if I 
mistake not, after the plan is once put in 
practice, their payments will come due no oi- 
tener than they used to do on the old plan o! 


paying at the end of the year instead of the | 


beginning. And the Editor will be relieved 
frem the disagreeable task of writing, and his 
customers of readivg so many duns. 

Livonia, NV Y June 24, 1820. 
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